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THE PEAK OF CAMEROONS 


Mongo ma Loba, the ‘‘ Mountain of God,” so called by the 
Dualla, the natives living at its base, is a huge extinct volcano on 
the West Coast of Africa, rising 13,700 feet from the Bight of Biafra. 
The natives will not climb its summit, fearing the deity or spirits, 
who, they assert, there walk abroad upon its high winds, or sit veiled 
in the thick clouds generally lying upon the mountain. 


THE heavens do rest upon thee that the eye 

Of man may not ; for when thou sittest hid 

In thunderstorm or lofty pyramid 

Of thwarting sea-cloud whitening up the sky, 

Then are the clouds about thee to forbid 

‘That man should share the mystery of Sinai ; 

Then are thine ashen cones again bestrid 

By Living fire—impenetrably nigh. 
For thus by the Dualla art thou seen, 
Throne of a god they know, yet would not know; 
But I, who far above their doubts have been, 
Upon thy forehead hazardous, may grow 

To fuller knowledge, rooted sure and slow 

Where lava slid—like pine Enceladine. 

Loanda, S. W. Africa. ROGER CASEMENT. 


AT THE KEYHOLE 


THE KAISER 
MR. RHODES 
HERR VON BULOW 


Herr von Biilow. Herr Rhodes, of Africa ! 

Kaiser. Hoch! He has come, then—the very man we 
are most anxious to see. You may leave us, Von Biilow. 
And how is Herr Rhodes? and how is Africa? 

Mr. Rhodes. Both well, I thank your Majesty. 

Kaiser. And the Railway and the Telegraph ? 

Mr. Rhodes. Also well, and going through. 

Kaiser. The Telegraph is important. 

Mr. Rhodes. Your Majesty is pleased to say so. 

Kaiser. | have a great opinion of telegraphs, Herr 
Rhodes. They suit me. There is a swiftness, a sudden- 
ness about them which is entirely to my mind. They 
conduce also to directness of statement and to compression 
—literary qualities of the highest value. I—er—am myself 
the author of one or two rather smart “‘ wires.” 

Mr. Rhodes. Quite so. Oom Paul, I believe, 
cherishes 

Katser. Yes, yes! That was a mistake. Four years 
ago I had not the advantage of Herr Rhodes’s acquaint- 
ance. 

Mr. Rhodes. But England—— 

Kaiser. England omitted to advertise the fact that 
the—er—trouble was her affair. To me it was a riot—a 
rabble of miners in revolt—not a British officer in it. 
Besides, my wire did England something of a service. 
telegraph ; she is out with a flying squadron or so in the 





twinkling of an eye; and the taxpayer forgets to groan. 
And I can tell you something you don’t perhaps know. 
Those ships are still in commission, to the huge glory 
and comfort of the taxpayer; and Europe understands. 
England should be grateful! But we digress. This tele- 
graph—your telegraph, Herr Rhodes—is, of course, going 
through German territory. 

Mr. Rhodes. Of course ! 

Kaiser. And we are to say the same of the railway ? 

Mr. Rhodes. We are! 

Kaiser. That is very good. You will settle the details 
with Von Biilow. After this, I think, we may call him Von 
Bulawayo—eh ? 

Mr. Rhodes. Neat! Now I must get off to the Hague— 
I want to look at some pictures. 

Kaiser. Well, good-bye. Give my love to Africa—and 
to England. . . . And here is a little sowvenir for you— 
a pretty likeness, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Rhodes. Excellent! 

Kaiser. Von Bilow ! 

Herr von Biilow. Mr. Rhodes’s carriage ! 


Good-bye ! 


[We feel it right to explain, after inquiry, that we cannot 
discover that this keyhole-listener has ever been in Berlin in 
his life.—ED. | 


A PIONEER IN UGANDA 


To the uninitiated the title of Medical Officer to Her Majesty’s 
Government in Uganda is—not to put too fine a point upon it, as 
Mr. Snagsby would say—a trifle misleading. One imagines a 
shady bungalow somewhere at the back of Government House, 
within easy hail of the club, where men congregate in the after- 
noons to discuss the affairs of the Station, read the latest magazines 
and newspapers from Home, and drink whisky pegs and cocktails 
in the intervals between knocking ivory balls into a hole with a 
stick. Of course there is the round of the hospital in the morning, 
and perhaps a few calls at the houses of fever-stricken Govern- 
ment servants, thrown in to break the monotony. The writer fills 
in the picture from reminiscences of other and more favoured 
corners of Her Majesty’s dominions in the East. 

How different is the reality! It is the difference between the 
lot of the Pioneer and that of the army of functionaries and officials 
who enter into the inheritance which is the fruition of his toil ; not 
that their responsibilities are less ; only the labour of the builder 
is greater. The first chapter in the story of Empire-building is 
always the most interesting. In Dr. Ansorge’s “Under the 
African Sun,” just published by Mr. Heinemann, we have the 
modest and unobtrusive narrative of the life of a Government 
official in Uganda, which emphasises very strongly the distinction 
we have drawn. Dr. Ansorge was appointed to Uganda in 1894, 
before the proclamation of the British Protectorate; he was one of 
the twelve pioneers, of whom but seven survive, “ the thin end of the 
wedge made use of by the British Government in the great work 
of opening up these remote African regions to further British 
enterprise.” 

In his course of duty a medical officer has not only to attend 
the European officials, Goanese and Armenian clerks, Indian 
artisans, Swahili porters, local labourers and prisoners, but also the 
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Sudanese soldiers, and accompanies the troops on military cam- 
paigns and punitive expeditions. So it fell that Dr. Ansorge 
accompanied the Wakitosh expedition in 1894. All this comes in 
the day’s work, and does not include what Mr. Kipling calls “ the 
chances that are not set down in books.” In the same year Dr. 
Ansorge was appointed acting officer in command at Kampala, 
pending the arrival of some newly appointed administrative officers. 
During the four and a half months he held this appointment he 
had to combine administrative, military, and medical duties. In 
addition to the responsibility of upholding British prestige and 
authority and maintaining friendly relations with King Mwanga 
and the great Waganda chiefs, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
Dr. Ansorge acted as magistrate and commandant, held charge of 
the prison and the police, was paymaster and postmaster, collector 
and registrar, storekeeper and book-keeper. Yet he found time to 
construct new roads, lay out a new Swahili settlement under proper 
sanitary conditions, and introduce the Kampala police force. And 
by his prompt and tactful measures he tided over all difficulties, 
and passed on his authority unimpaired to his successor. 

At the time of the Sudanese mutiny, in January 1898, Dr. 
Ansorge was in charge of the fort at Masindi, in Unyoro. There 
was only one other white man in the province. Dr. Ansorge was 
to all purposes a prisoner in the fort, which was in the hands of 
the Sudanese soldiers. For a time his lite hung on a thread ; 
but his presence of mind, readiness, and tact, combined with his 
unvarying good fortune and the loyalty of Fadlemula Effendi, a 
Sudanese officer, saved the situation. His death would have 
committed all the garrison to throw in their lot with the mutineers, 
and Unyoro would have been lost, for a time at least, to the 
British Government. 

But the book is full of good things. We found the chapters 
on Shikar especially interesting. A part of the volume is devoted 
to natural history. Dr. Ansorge has made important additions to 
our knowledge of the fauna of Central Africa. He discovered a 
new species of rodent, three new kinds of birds, and added to 
science more than fifty new species of Lepidoptera and beetles. 
Dr. Ansorge is a keen and patient observer ; but his faculty of 
conscientious accuracy tends in places to digressiveness and an 
excessive accumulation of detail. When Dr. Ansorge breaks off 
in his narrative of the storming of a village to describe in its 
minutest detail a Kavirondo harp or a native smith’s bellows our 
interest is abruptly suspended. Likewise it is unnecessary to 
preface a work on Central Africa by information as to how to cross 
the Channel and advice as to the train journey across France. 
The author’s accuracy is seldom at fault, but we object to the 
rendering of “caravan custom” for “dusturi”; the word is 
applied to all traditional custom and etiquette. Apart from these 
slight faults we can recommend Dr. Ansorge’s book unreservedly to 
all who are interested in African affairs as the modest, unpre- 
tentious record of work done in a remote corner of our dominions, 
the kind of responsible and indispensable work which goes to 
make the stuff of which our Empire is built. And there are 
134 interesting illustrations from photographs and two excellent 
coloured plates. Mr. Ernest Hartert contributes an appendix on 
the birds collected by Dr. Ansorge during his stay in Africa. 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOLD 


(By a Correspondent) 


WE are now at the close of the first six months’ crushing of the 
Rhodesian companies, and it must be acknowledged by all fair- 
minded people that the mines have amply proved themselves pay- 
able, and, further, that there is every probability of the output being 
maintained and largely increased, as other proved mines commence 
crushing. When the crushings were begun in September last 
there was an all-round inclination, outside Rhodesia, to suspend 
judgment for a half-year at least, so as to test the earlier outputs 
by the subsequent performances of the batteries. This half-year 
has elapsed, and Rhodesia—at least, that portion of it included 
within Matabeleland—is making a better record than ever, while 
there has been of late a marked revival in the prices of the shares 
of its more stable companies. 
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A country which contains gold-bearing lodes the size of the 
Geelong, and which at the fifth level shows no diminution as to 
size of the reef, and a marked improvement in the quality of the 
quartz, is a welcome addition to the Empire. 

In Rhodesia itself, although such results as have been arrived at 
were always confidently looked forward to, their actual accomplish- 
ment lends an impulse to the whole mining industry. Develop. 
ment is being pushed on all sides as it has never been before, and 
the restless, nervous energy of the prospectors is each day carrying 
them further afield— below the Gwanda in the south, and away 
north beyond the Zambesi. 

On the part of the development and mining companies generally 
there is now no lack of energy. In the Selukwe district work is 
being pushed on the Bonsor and Dunraven Reefs, and various 
properties belonging to Willoughby’s Consolidated Company, 
Limited, and the Selukwe Reef is being thoroughly opened up by 
the company bearing that name. In the Sebakwe the Globe and 
Phoenix has arrived at an advanced stage of development, and 
will shortly be heard of as a producer. Near Bulawayo the 
Criterion Reef has been most thoroughly explored and developed, 
with highly satisfactory results, by its owners, the Criterion 
Development Company, Limited, and may be said to be now 
ready for the installation of the reduction plant. 

To the south, in the Gwanda—the district of undisturbed reefs 
of great size—work on the group of important properties belonging 
to the Matabele Gold Reefs and Estates Company, Limited, and 
the Matabele Mines, Limited, is being carried on with all energy. 
The Geelong Mine is being steadily opened up, far in advance of 
its present battery; the erection of the second twenty head of 
stamps is well in hand; cyanide plant for forty stamps is being 
installed ; and the output, over the plates alone, continues to in- 
crease month by month. Close at hand, the erection of the first 
ten stamps on the West Nicholson Reef is nearly completed, and 
the development of the mine is being steadily pushed forward, 
while on the opposite or east bank of the Umzingwani River, on 
the East Nicholson Claims, very extensive development is being 
done with most satisfactory results, and work is being carried 
forward with all energy on the Blanket, the Borrow, and the Jessie 
Reefs, and is about to be started on the Marmion Reef, also the 
properties of the above-named group. The Jessie and Marmion 
lodes are quite near to the Geelong and East Nicholson Reefs, and 
have much in common with them as regards old workings, size of 
lodes, assay values, and nature of ores. The Gwanda district, by 
reason of these properties being grouped so closely together, is 
one of the busiest places in the country, and will soon become an 
important centre of population if the Gwanda Railway scheme be 
carried out as proposed. In the Insiza, Filabusi, Gwelo, and 
Mavain districts, and in distant Mashonaland, good work is being 
done, and in nearly every instance it is attended with good results, 
and certainly there would appear to be no limit to the energy of 
those engaged upon it. 

Granting an all-round return of ten pennyweights over the 
plates from the Rhodesian mines, nothing further need be asked 
to ensure the future of the country, and, to date, this average has 
been materially exceeded. The progress made thus far in the 
Rhodesian crushings has also shown the low rate at which the 
gold may be extracted. Eighteen to nineteen shillings per ton 
for mining, hauling, milling, and general expenses has been re- 
peatedly attained, and this, in view of all the circumstances, may 
be taken as eminently satisfactory. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that the country is 
making such rapid progress as has scarcely ever before attended 
the opening and settlement of a British colony—which is equivalent 
to saying of any colony. Bona-fide agricultural settlers are now 
taking up land, being assured of an ample market by the success 
of the mines. Native labour, for both the miner and the farmer, is 
just now abundant, and can never be scarce for any prolonged 
period, and the natives themselves are settling down contentedly ; 
and, in truth, there is every reason for their being happier then ever 
before since the Matabele became a nation. Assuredly Mr. Rhodes 
and his pioneers, be they soldiers, miners, farmers, or traders, have 
every reason to congratulate themselves on having created such a 
dependency to Great Britain in these few short years. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA: 


SIR ALFRED MILNER 


To the man in the street Sir Alfred Milner was not even 
a name when, in succession to the late Lord Rosmead, he 
was appointed Governor of the Cape Colony and High 
Commissioner for South Africa. But in Fleet Street and 
Whitehall—among those who make and those who execute 
public opinion—he had long before won a place and a 
name; and, though the South Africa Committee had set 
them all by the ears, they forgot their differences, and 
with one voice echoed Mr. Asquith’s. testimony to ‘the 
wise and happy discrimination of Mr. Chamberlain in his 
choice of the man to fill the most arduous and responsible 
post in the administrative service of the country.” For 
once the Daily Chronicle and the Daily News were at one 
with the Standard and the Zzmes, and all four hailed Sir 
Alfred Milner’s appointment as the introduction into South 
African affairs of a fresh, a potent, and a wholly beneficent 
factor. Now it is quite true that in the fields of politics 
and social life there are large spaces which we Britons 
keep altogether free from taint of Party, and it is from 
these pleasant spaces that in our saner moods we prefer 
to contemplate the proconsuls of the Empire. But the 
remarkable unanimity displayed over Sir Alfred Milner’s 
appointment is not wholly referable to this wholesome 
habit of our public life. It betokens also in the object of 
it all a something more than common, and we may find 
in the unanimity a clue to the nature of this happy 
singularity. 


Such a clue is in eager demand. Among the “ formid- 
able personalities ’—the phrase is Mr. Asquith’s—now at 
work in South Africa, Her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner is assuredly not the least, 
and this, not so much because of his 
office, as in virtue of his own proper selfhood. What is 
wanted is a working formula for that selfhood, and until 
it is found it will be idle to attempt to forecast the issue 
of the tangle of problems over whose solution the High 
Commissioner presides. To such a formula there have 
been many notable contributions. Thus the late Dean 
Church defined him as ‘‘ the finest flower of human culture 
which had been reared at Oxford in that generation.” In 
Lord Rosebery’s judgment ‘‘ he has the union of intellect 
with fascination which makes men mount high.” Mr. 
Asquith certifies that he possesses ‘‘as clear an intellect 
and as sympathetic an imagination and, if the need should 
arise, a power of resolution as tenacious and as inflexible 
as belong to any man of our day.” A fourth who also 
knows him intimately bears witness to “his un- 
failing fund of humour which is the lubricant of 
life.” And yet a fifth tells us that in talking to Sir 
Alfred Milner he is always reminded of Milton’s fine 
saying, ‘‘ Truth is quiet.” This last impression probably 
penetrates deeper into the recesses of the man’s nature 
than any of the others. It accounts for the ‘good 
grey style” on which Mr. Stead, blind to the fact that 
truth—of statements as of pictures—lies in the shading, 
once commented with qualified approval. It accounts 
also for a habit of under-statement in controversy and 
criticism which, if it were not native to him, Sir Alfred 
Milner might have learnt from Sir Henry Taylor, who 
once confided to Southey “‘ that the real way of abusing 
people with effect is by a studied forbearance along witha 
covert significance of phrase, . . . the lion couchant being 
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in polemics always a more formidable beast than the lion 
rampant.” A memorable instance of his use of this 
method, and of its effectiveness, is his speech of last year 
to the Dutch of Graaff-Reinet. Assuring them at the 
outset of his readiness to believe them loyal, since ‘it 
would be monstrous if they were not so,” he went on to 
remind them that, short of taking up arms against one’s 
lawful Sovereign, one might yet be disloyal in espousing 
the cause of an alien State—the Transvaal, for instance— 
in the event of difficulties between that State and one’s 
own. Covert significance of phrase could be carried no 
further, and in the abuse with which the disaffected section 
of the Dutch of the Cape Colony have ever since visited 
him, they confess how exactly the cap fits which he left 
with them to put on. 


Width of culture, personal fascination, kéenness of 
intellect, sympathetic imagination, inflexibility of purpose, 
humour, serenity—a formidable catalogue, 
truly, yet it does not exhaust Sir Alfred 
Milner’s equipment. It explains the uni- 
versal liking for the man, but hardly the universal con- 
fidence in him. To have entered upon so high and 
perilous an office at such a juncture with the unstinted 
acclaim of men the poles asunder as to the duties of that 
office, is evidence of qualities rarer than any of those just 
enumerated, the qualities, one may suppose, which his 
chiefs and colleagues had discerned in him during his career 
in Egypt, and later at the Board of Inland Revenue, 
and which outsiders may expect to find reflected in 
his ‘England in Egypt.” A shining merit of that classic 
is referable to the power displayed of holding in one view 
a multitude of diverse facts, of marshalling all relevant 
considerations in order of relevancy around the problem 
under discussion, whether it be the status of England in 
the Nile Valley, the relations between Egypt and the 
Sudan, or the part played by the foreign Powers through 
the Capitulations and the Caisse dela Dette. The solution 
of the problem is not so much imported by the author as 
made to spring of itself out of the surrounding array of 
facts Hence the convincingness and finality of the book. 

But its special significance for our present purpose is 
to be found in the passage where Sir Alfred describes the 
difficulties our countrymen have to contend against in the 
government of more backward nations, and the secret of 
their success. Hampered by a thousand restrictions they 
yet succeed in virtue of ‘‘one of the most marked cha- 
racteristics of their race—the practical instinct which 
enables men of British birth—when it is a question of 
business—to fit into the most incongruous situations and 
to make the best of limited opportunities, without troubling 
their heads about theoretical imperfections of system. 
There are other nations with equal and perhaps greater 
gifts for the creation of an ideally perfect administration, 
if they have ¢abula rasa whereon to construct it. But | 
doubt whether any of them could have made anything at 
all of a system so imperfect, so incongruous, and so 
irritating as that which we found in Egypt, and which we 
have not been permitted radically to alter. It needed that 
incarnation of compromise, the average Briton, to accept 
the system with all its faults, and to set to work quietly, 
in his sensible, plodding way, to do the best he could 
under untoward circumstances.” It is just because Sir 
Alfred Milner himself displayed, in a degree only second 
to Lord Cromer, this ‘‘ practical instinct,” this serene 
pursuit of his purpose under “ untoward circumstances,” 
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that all men applauded his appointment to South Africa, 
where also the circumstances are untoward. For this 
gift many overlooked his ardent patriotism and gave him 
their suffrages. 


We are here concerned with Sir Alfred Milner only as 
one of the forces at work in South Africa, of whom, there- 
fore, it is desirable to construct some sort 
of working formula. A wider view would 
take into account other sides and traits 
of character—his intimacy with the late Arnold Toynbee, 
for instance, and the active share he took in the movement 
which issued in Toynbee Hall. Of choice a hard worker, 
he eschews the pursuit of pleasure, except such as comes 
in the course of work, as a dreary nuisance ; he is, there- 
fore, necessarily a good man—‘‘ good ” as our fathers used 
the word. ' And this much may usher in a chronology of 
Sir Alfred Milner’s life. The son of a physician, he was 
born forty-five years ago. He is a Balliol man, and one 
of its most brilliant, winning the Hertford (1874), Craven, 
Eldon, and Derby (1878). He was called to the Bar in 
1881, and thereafter joined the staff of the Pa// Mal/ under 
Mr. John Morley, and later Mr. Stead. He contested 
Harrow in 1885, and failed. In 1887 he became private 
secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 1889 
was transferred to Egypt as Under-Secretary for Finance. 
Made Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue in 1892, 
he there remained until 1897, when he was appointed 
Governor of the Cape Colony and Her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner for South Africa. A unique training for a 
unique post. And in that post he will yet do great work 
for England. 


A Past anda 
Future 


TWO WHITE MEN 


A MAN sat against a pile of cut milk-bush holding a copy of the 
Cape Argus close to his eyes, and reading by the light of his 
camp fire; a man of heavy build, with a black beard short and 
grizzled, quick eyes, and red-brown cheeks ; his teeth, showing 
slightly between the moustache and beard, bit firmly into the 
mouthpiece of his pipe. The paper was a month old, and he read 
it with a sober concentration. 

Rifles and prospector’s tools were laid along the sides of the 
brushwood that formed the circle of the camp ; between which 
and the waggon, Hottentot “ boys” were passing to and fro, making 
ready for the night; the guttural sounds of their voices and 
laughter mingled with the crack of a whip lash which one was 
wielding in the darkness to drive in the grazing oxen. Beyond 
the ring of firelight was darkness, beneath which the plain lay 
flat—flat—flat ; above, the constellations swung from the black 
dome of the sky like glittering flags. The savour of wood-smoke 
and cooking was in the air, and from a large kettle a slight thread 
of steam wreathed with a subdued hiss. 

Every now and then the shuddering yowl of a jackal sounded in 
the distance, making the horses picketed to the waggon snort and 
paw the ground. 

The man reading the paper shifted his position so that he 
brought the firelight full upon it ; at times he rested, and his eyes 
twinkled shrewdly ; he had the appearance of one trying to make 
the most of something. The “ boys” had finished their work, and 
were sitting with their feet to the fire; three were eating ; one 
squatting with his hands folded across his stomach, and rolling his 
eyes, resembled a well-fed nightmare. 

Suddenly a horse whinnied ; from somewhere in the far distance 
a sound was heard like a faint echo. The man stopped reading, 
and bent his head forward, listening. He stretched his hand out, 
caught a rifle within reach, and listened again, with the paper 
resting on his knee. A black “ boy,” lying with his face to the 
ground, raised it with a grin that showed a gleam of teeth. ‘One 
man, one horse, master,” he said. 
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For a few minutes there was an utter stillness, then a faint 
murmur slowly growing into the shuffle of stumbling footsteps ; in 
another minute a man leading a horse stood, as if by magic, on the 
outer edge of the ring of light. Within the camp nobody moved, 
and the visitor came staggering forward to the brushwood, 
“ Water,” he said. The man with the black beard leapt to his feet ; 
a Hottentot thrust a large pannikin of hot coffee to the visitor's lips, 
He drank with trembling lips, choked, grasping the pannikin 
drank again, and dropped it empty on the ground. He gave a 
little laugh, reeled like a drunken man, then, catching his sides with 
his two hands, he stretched himself. Facing him in the full of the 
firelight, the man with the black beard stared. 

“Dick?” he said. 

“Ned!” 

“You !”—he dropped the paper on the ground, and clenched 
his fists, bending his shoulders forward with a kind of heavy 
menace. The other swayed unsteadily before him ; his tall figure 
was wasted to emaciation, the yellow skin of his face was tight 
drawn over high cheek bones, he had a beard that glowed like 
copper in the firelight, and eyes round, grey, and glassy like a 
parrot’s ; he spoke at last jerkily, in a weak voice :— 

“* Not much of me—sorry—your fire —bushed—.” 

The man into whose camp he had come stooped to the fire, 
took a pan of smoking meat from the embers, and handed it to 
him. The visitor sat down on the piled brushwood, and ate 
ravenously, with his fingers. After a few mouthfuls he stopped, 
and said hoarsely :— 

“] was starving, by G—d !—sorry, Ned.” 

“That’s all right,” said the man with the black beard gruffly ; 
“ how long’ve you been bushed ?” 

“Six days—tramping this cursed veldt six days—had nothing 
to eat or drink for four ; if it hadn’t been for your fire, the jackals 
would have had us to-night.” 

He fell to eating again, but slowly, taking the pieces of meat 
carefully in his fingers. One of the “boys” had led the visitor's 
horse away to the water-hole, and on the far side of the fire the 
others were watching the white men with curious eyes. The 
visitor stopped eating, put the pan gently on the ground, wiped his 
fingers on the brushwood, and suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, began to sob, rocking his head to and fro in his hands. 
His host, still standing before him in an attitude of menace, of 
disgust, of compassion, said in his slow, stammering voice :— 

** Don’t bea d-darned fool, Dick!” and kicked the fire, sending a 
tower of sparks up into theair. ‘ Here, have a smoke”—he thrust 
his pipe into the other’s hand. “ Get out there, you skellums, and 
sleep under the waggon,” he called to the Hottentots. 

One by one they rose ; slowly, like black shadows, crossed the 
ring of firelight, and dropped under the lee of the waggon. The 
two white men sat quite silently opposite each other with their 
backs to the brushwood and their feet to the blaze. A light 
breeze, blowing particles of fine sand, swept past them in puffs, 
and tongues of flame kept leaping out of the fire—all round was 
desolate blackness, desolate silence. 

“Tt takes the steel out of you,” said the man called Dick, ina 
tone half-defiant, and half-entreating, “it’s so big, and so thirsty.” 
He kept glancing from side to side with his round, prominent 
eyes, perpetually jerking and twitching his limbs as though he had 
lost control of them. “I funk it——” 

“ Well—who wants you to go?” said the other. “ You played the 
d-dirty D-Dutchman with me, Dick, but that d-don’t count here— 
here, you understand,” and the wind swept the sound of his voice 
and the dry rustle of parched grass out into the darkness. He 
took another pipe out of his pocket, and began slowly to fill it, 
pressing the tobacco firmly in with the little finger of his left hand, 
and looking at the other all the time, with screwed-up eyes. His 
guest was leaning his shoulders against the brushwood, stretching 
his legs along the ground like sticks, and drawing at his pipe in 
long whiffs ; he spoke :— 

** Where are you anyway?” he said. 

“Twenty miles due south of Gibson’s Camp on the Orange 
River.” 

“Ah,” with a gasp. “Then I’ve come just forty miles from my 
water-hole ; but, gosh, I must have travelled hundreds.” 
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« You never were much of a b-bushman, Dick. What made 

ou leave water ?” 

“Ha, ha! leave water? It left me. Just my luck. I'd struck 
it-there’s gold there”—he made a feeble movement forward of 
his skeleton-like figure, pointing at the other with the stem of his 
pipe, and his eyes looked wild in the flickering firelight. “Gold 
there—and the cursed drought mopped up my water-hole. I’ve 
been going round and round,” he went on, sinking back, “in 
circles, like a blessed beetle. Shed all my kit, because we were 
too weak to carry it. I thought I’d gone out, Ned; by G—d, I 
thought so.” The pipe dropped out of his hand, and he shut his 
eyes ; but every moment he started and stared wildly into the 
darkness on either side of him. 

“ You're mad with me,” he said suddenly ; “you'd like to kill 
me—ha, ha !—that’s all right, old man ; but a fellow don’t think of 
that when the desert’s out hunting ’im. I’m goin’ to stop here to- 
night, Ned ; an’ you may bet on that.” 

The other nodded, reached his left hand out and took a bit of 
burning stick from the fire to light his pipe. His guest laughed a 
harsh, nervous laugh. 

« Listen to the jackals ; ’tisn’t so nice to hear ’em when you're 
out there. What are you here for, Ned?” he went on, suddenly 
thrusting his twitching face forward at the other; “ there’s no gold 
here—not an ounce.” 

“ That’s as m-may be.” 

“T tell you there’s no gold here ; it’s as blank as that bit we 
prospected in Swaziland.” A puff of wind stronger than the rest 
divided his beard at the peak of his chin, leaving the outline of 
his long, narrow face hard and bare. “ But /’ going back, you 
bet,” he said ; “ ve struck it, /’'ve struck it”—he fell back against 
the brushwood, muttering. 

The other man, watching, saw his hands drop to his sides, his 
head fall back, his chest heave as if to free itself of a whole world 
of suffering ; his breathing grew deep and heavy—the firelight 
showed him asleep, showed the hollows in his face, the teeth in 
his open mouth, the sharp angle of the bearded chin with the 
neck, the utter lassitude of his propped-up figure. 

Rummaging under the brushwood the man with the black 
beard drew out a couple of blankets ; he spread one over the 
sleeping man, threw an armful of wood on the fire, and, with the 
other blanket round himself, sat down again with his back to the 
brushwood, and refilled his pipe. 

The wind rustled in the dead grass, sparks flew up like living 
things and vanished in the dark, the stars shone cool and clear, 
then waned like the firelight, till the blackness of the sky came to 
meet the blackness of the plain ; and the man sat, hour after hour, 
smoking, frowning, watching the motionless figure of his sleeping 
and unbidden guest. 

The dawn came at last, pale and remote, with a film of grey 
light and a gush of colder air ; it found him still watching, and the 
ashes of the fire still glowing in streaks of red and grey. A flight 
of birds crossed near him with a crisp whirr of wings ; he stretched, 
wiped his beard with his hand, and, rising, threw brushwood on 
the embers of the fire. As they blazed up with a crackling sound, 
dark figures began to move ; whips cracked, and the forms of the 
driven oxen loomed monstrous in the misty light. The guest woke 
too, drew his stiffened limbs up till his chin rested on his knees, 
and stared in front of him. With his ruffled hair and beard, his 
high nose, his round, light eyes, he suggested some large grey bird. 

A “boy” brought him meat and coffee, and he ate and drank 
greedily, while the dull pink glow spread slowly in the East, and 
all around the great plain began to take form. When he had 
finished he rose stiffly to his feet, and walked to where his horse 
stood munching at a pile of fodder ; saddling it, he led it down to 
the water-hole and filled the water skins that hung from the saddle ; 
then he washed himself, drank, and went back to the camp, leading 
his horse. Neither host nor guest had spoken a word ; they met 
now face to face, on the edge of the camp. As the sun, a trembling, 
crimson ball, rose above the level of the flat horizon, the guest 
drew a long, straight line to the northwards in the sand with the 
toe of his veldtschoen. 

“ Gibson’s Camp, on the Orange River, twenty miles due north?” 
he said. The host nodded. 
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“Well, I guess I’ll be getting on ; and tha——”, he looked at 
the face of the other, down at the ground, again at his face. 

“ Well,” he said at last, with a drawl, “ So-long!” and mount- 
ing, rode slowly away, his head down, and looking straight before 
him. JOHN SINJOHN. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS 


“Swallow.” By H. Rider-Haggard. London: Longmans. 6s. 
“One of the Grenvilles.” By S. R. Lysaght. London: Mac- 
millan. 6s. 

“ A Son of Empire.” 

65. 


By Morley Roberts. London : Hutchinson. 


CRITICS are sometimes accused of not reading every syllable of 
every volume sent them for review. Without inquiring into the 
justice of the charge, it may be said that the temptation to this 
particular form of iniquity would be less if all books were liRe the 
three named above—novels peculiarly interesting to readers of the 
Empire supplement in which these notices appear. 

Mr. Haggard is always at his best in South Africa, and in 
“ Swallow” we are transported to that singular country where 
poetry and prose, matter of fact and mystery, are so curiously 
interwoven. His story is put into the mouth of the wife of an old 
Boer, and though the touches of nature are not strikingly original, 
or the convention startlingly fresh, the result makes excellent 
reading. Mr. Haggard is a practised hand at telling a good story, 
and, albeit none of the characters are particularly interesting, the 
reader is carried away by the narrative until he finds himself at 
the close of the volume. It may not be so good as “ Jess,” which 
is Mr. Haggard’s masterpiece, but it is much better than most of 
his intervening work. There is plenty of excitement and some 
capital fighting. 

“ One of the Grenvilles” is a much more ambitious book than 
“Swallow.” It is longer; its canvas is more crowded ; it relies 
for success less upon incident, and more upon the play of character. 
Without attaining to the first rank, it is at all events a much 
superior novel to the ordinary run. The author has a definite con- 
ception of all his characters, and contrives to impart it to 
his readers. In parts the story flags a little ; and the promise of 
the opening chapters, which are full of spirit and vivacity, is 
hardly sustained throughout. Nevertheless, no reader can help 
feeling that here is artistic, clean-cut work; no slovenliness, no 
bungling. Mr. Lysaght has an unmistakable gift of sarcasm ; though 
the suggestion may be hazarded that, if he is ambitious of reaching 
the highest rung of the ladder, he should curb it a little. Yet he 
has plenty of humour—cheerful, pleasant humour-~as well ; and, 
amply endowed with that, a man who can observe and record 
should go far. 

As for “A Son of Empire,” we should not quarrel with anyone 
who called the heroine a forward minx; and as for Captain 
Richard Blundell, the hero, to whom she makes love—why, in 
spite of all his bravery and his conversance with Oriental lan- , 
guages, one can never quite get rid of the notion that, like his 
namesake, he is, in Major Pendennis’s expressive language, a 
“tiger.” It is impossible however to shut one’s eyes to the great 
ability to which the book bears witness. Mrs. Gretton and her 
husband, the heroine’s mother and father, for example, are vivid and 
memorable sketches. Elsewhere the work has been grossly over- 
praised ; but, despite a staccato style, and the manifest absence 
of a sane and humorous outlook upon life, it is probably Mr. 
Roberts’ best work, and holds out hopes of even better perform- 
ances in the future, so the exuberances be but judiciously pruned 
and sobriety be mingled with vigour. The lovemaking is un- 
deniably robust, but will please many tastes none the less for 
that. 


THE gateways of the Empire are being everywhere embellished for the 
comfort and convenience of the traveller. No visitor to Quebec will now 
neglect the Chateau Frontenac, and Cape Town, the gateway to South 
Africa, also has its palace hotel in the Mount Nelson, which stands out 
upon the green-clad lower slope of Table Mountain. The hotel is a credit 
to British enterprise, and, fitted as it is, must prove an increasing joy to 
the incessant crowd of sejourners at this great African halting-place, 
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RHODESIA: A HUNTER’S OPINION 


By MR. FRANK SMITHEMAN 


To a man who in the course of a career already sufficiently 
various has never taken pen in hand except for the purpose 
of writing reports of an official character to his chiefs on 
service, or of sending—I am afraid, at very rare intervals— 
the shortest kind of letters to his own people at home, no 
suggestion could well be more terrifying than that he 
should write down his opinions about Rhodesia. If I 
wrote for three years, I could never exhaust a tithe of the 
matters which such a subject suggests ; but I may very 
briefly summarise my experience. Let us begin with the 
question of labour. 

As has probably been made known by the able hands 
who fave urged the cause of the Tanganyika Railway, one 
of the prime inducements to make the Cape Town-Bulawayo 
line extend into Central Africa is that such a line would 
‘*tap,” so to speak, the great reservoir—still untouched — 
of native labour. And how that labour is needed! Where- 
ever you go in South Africa you meet with the same 
incessant cry: If we had only labour, what might we not 
do! You hear this in the Cape Colony, in the Orange Free 
State, and necessarily much more in the great industria 
centres—at Kimberley, and in the Transvaal, and in 
Rhodesia. Natal is more fortunate. The great coal 
mines of the garden colony, from which every South 
African expects so much and so justly, have all Zululand 
at the pit mouth. There, close at hand and as ready for 
employment as the noblest of Kaffir races is ever likely to 
be, so long as its tribal instincts and Kaffir gentility may 
be expected to permit, is an inexhaustible supply of the 
strongest thews and sinews in all the world. But Rhodesia 
is in another situation. There are natives enough in all 
the Rhodesian labour centres, but not natives who will 
work. The Zulu does not perhaps work as he might, but 
the Zulu is a heaven-born miner compared to his cousin 
the Matabele. 

Let it be distinguished: the people of Lobengula are 
excellent household servants and farm hands; but in a 
mine they are worse than useless. Either they won’t or 
they can’t ; but the result is the same. We must look else- 
where than to the Matabele for mining operatives. And 
as it happens, we look towards the Zambesi and across it, 
back to the North. At present most of the work in the 
mines of Rhodesia is done by the Zambesi boys. These 
come on foot. Now, if we had a railway through Northern 
Rhodesia, we should ‘‘tap” the Masha Kulmbwe, the 
Balala, the Angoni, the Basengu, the Avumba. Any of 
these tribes would in itself suffice to settle our labour 
difficulty. But what a changed Rhodesia! What a 
hopeful industry would result from a swift and easy means 
of conveying labour to the mines any man who knows 
the country will testify. 

And what of the character of these tribes? Well, I 
have in my own time had to employ boys from as many as 
twenty different tribes of the Northern Rhodesian or 
Central African. I have found them excellent workers. 
And this point is most important. If a railway should 
run through their country—a thing itself the symbol of 
authority and government—and the tribes find that they 
have to deal in their first relations with white men, not 
with adventurers and loafers, but with responsible British 
officials, under whom, of course, the railway would be 
carried North, you would find them not only content, but 
anxious, to settle down to a white suzerainty and the 
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labour allotted to them by white employers. It makes al] 
the difference to the future of these races, and of ourselves 
in relation to them, if their first introduction to white 
men in the bulk is made under a properly constituted 
authority. Where the railway is the first regular avenue 
there is no fear of the loafer and the speculator coming 
uppermost. I speak of a railway that is a Government 
concern. For in the heart of Central Africa prestige and 
a Home Government have such an influence as you may 
parallel but not surpass by instances nearer home. 

And the railway will protect, not wild men only, but 
wild beasts. The preservation of game is a hopeless 
business so long as the natives have guns and ammunition 
supplied to them ad /ib. from the West and East coast, 
A railway would regulate that traffic and place it on a 
proper basis. For it is not the white, but the black, who 
is destroying big game all over Africa. For one thing, 
there are not enough white sportsmen to do a thousandth 
part of the damage laid at their doors. The native 
hunter’s name, on the other hand, is legion, and he is 
always on the spot. Let us look at the Kalihari Desert. 
Ten years ago giraffe and eland were plentiful. I have 
passed through those silent, melancholy stretches of sand 
and bush, then, and five years later ; and, the second time, 
in places where in former days we had seen the pans 
trod into mud by the feet of many wild and widely 
different beasts, only an occasional spoor was visible. 
Now I hear from a trustworthy source that it is the rarest 
thing to find a giraffe or an eland. Elephant, rhino? 
They have long since vanished. And how did all this 
come about? Many elephants, of course, were killed by 
white men’s _ rifles—elephant-shooting was a_ white 
man’s trade, like another. But the Bechuana shot 
the eland and the giraffe for the meat and skin. I have 
heard a Bechuana more than once brag of shooting six 
giraffes in one day. Times are changed when Khama 
(the only chief, by the way, who has ever tried to pre- 
serve the game) has none to give Mr. Rhodes to replace 
the solitary giraffe which used to lift its great neck above 
the branches of pine and blue oak on the slopes of Table 
Mountain. Bathoen’s giraffe, too, is not yet replaced at 
the Zoo. Ten years ago, when I knew the country, one 
might have sent home a score. Not again shall 1 come 
suddenly upon mimosa trees with their tops bitten off 
and the giraffe spoor lying thick round, and wind up 
three hours of hot pursuit with a rattling gallop as we 
come up with the herd, while the herd breaks from us 
with its unearthly movement, the front legs going out like 
nothing else in the world, and the great hind legs swing- 
ing past them. 

In ’89 I came once on a troop of fourteen, and often 
I have come on troops of eight and ten. We cannot 
bring back the giraffes, but we can do much if we pre- 
vent the natives getting rifles and ammunition. We 
shall not succeed in that, as I hold, until we have sub- 
stituted a single high road for the various tracks of the 
half-breed trader. And there is no method of securing 
that high road, and then controlling it, until the railway 
is made. 

Lastly, what of the future of Rhodesia, and what of 
its relation to Africa and to Britain? A large subject, 
but, briefly, let me say this. In Rhodesia we have all the 
experience which has cost the British colonist ali over 
South Africa so dear. We have the special experience 
invaluable for a great pastoral country which other 
English or English-speaking colonists have acquired in 
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Australia and America. We have gold and a fine healthy 
country, a spirit determined to make the most of them; 
and surely, as has been said elsewhere, our spirit has 
been ‘tried high.” Lastly, we have an English popula- 
tion of the right sort, and an English population resolved 
to make the best of the country and of one another. 
South Africa has hitherto been at this disadvantage—that 
a race alien to the suzerain Power, and not seldom hostile 
to it, has been in a numerical superiority. The historian 
of the future will decide how far our faith was justified 
who believed in the great influence of our Rhodesia—the 
young Englishman’s South Africa, or 


‘* The last and the largest Empire, 
The map that is half unrolled.” 


FRANK SMITHEMAN,. 


DEEP-LEVEL MINING ON THE 
WITWATERSRAND 


First in the World 


SINCE the great boom of 1895 the position of the gold-mining 
industry of the South African Republic has undergone a remark- 
able change, and although from time to time one hears hard words 
said of the financial magnates who control the South African 
mining market, it remains true that the present enormous output 
of gold and the large returns on capital invested are due in great 
part to the foresight of these great capitalists, and to the technical 
ability which they have been wise enough to employ. Not only is 
the gold formation of the Witwatersrand unique in the world, on 
account of the regularity of the formation and the accuracy with 
which the value of undeveloped ground can be predicted. The 
gold-mining industry of the Rand is also unique, for nowhere is 
there to be found such a remarkable combination of capital with 
expert mining, metallurgical, and engineering knowledge ; and no 
mining region furnishes such abundant, early, and in the main 
accurate information as to the work being done and the results 
actually achieved. These factors have now made the Transvaal the 
premier gold-producing country in the whole world, that position 
having been held until last year by the United States. But in 
1898 more than 4} million ounces of gold were produced by the 
mines of the South African Republic, an increase of 1,500,000 
ounces on the production of 1897, and of nearly 2,300,000 ounces 
on that of 1896, whilst the dividends paid by the gold-mining 
companies increased from rather less than £3,000,000 in 1897 to 
more than £ 4,500,000 in 1898. 


A Collapse and a Revival 


In 1895 the conditions were wholly different. Then but few of 
the properties which are now valuable had been proved, and 
fewer still had actually been brought to the paying stage. The 
period of wild speculation which set in during that year was based 
upon ignorance of the capabilities of the Witwatersrand district, 
and the occasion was naturally seized upon by unscrupulous pro- 
moters to foist absolutely worthless properties upon the public. 
The inevitable collapse when it came discredited the good mines 
with the bad, and it was not until the end of 1897 that the steady 
progress being made by the genuine undertakings attracted 
attention to the value of Rand mining companies’ shares as sub- 
stantial investment securities. It was in the case of deep-level 
mining properties that the under-estimation of values especially 
occurred after the collapse of the boom, and it was rashly asserted 
inmany quarters that they could never be brought to the pro- 
ducing stage, or that if they were, the great cost of extracting the 
ore, and the difficulties connected with the inrush of water and the 
rise in temperature as depth was attained, would make it impos- 
sible to work them at a profit. The year 1898 proved the falsity 
of these assertions, as mine after mine working the deep-level 
ground was brought into successful operation, and when it was 
found that the results achieved were in almost all cases more 
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favourable than the most sanguine anticipated, deep-level mining 
on the Rand received an impetus which will make it in the next 
few years one of the most important factors in the gold pro- 
duction of the world. There are at present nine deep-level mines 
at work, and last month they produced 97,000 ounces of gold, or 
nearly one-fourth of the total gold production of the Rand. 
Moreover, these nine mines are at present working with only 
1,080 stamps, whereas their mills will ultimately be provided with 
a total of 1,700 stamps. When this stage is reached these mines 
alone will probably produce one-third of the total output of the 
Rand, and by June next, when the Ferreira Deep will start crush- 
ing, the proportion should easily reach one-half. 


A Faint Foreshadowing 


The figures of the actual results achieved by the deep levels 
already at work sufficiently prove the importance of this depart- 
ment of the Transvaal gold industry, but in all probability they 
but faintly foreshadow its future developments. At the outset it 
was of course foreseen that the ground immediately to the south of 
the outcrop of the banket reef could be profitably worked. But in 
the outcrop mines the dip of the reef is usually very steep—in the 
Ferreira, for instance, at the surface it is as much as 87 degrees. 
This fact, whilst it increases the ore contents of the outcrop mines, 
gave rise to the belief that it would be impossible to work profit- 
ably any ground more distant than 2,000 or 3,000 feet from the 
outcrop. As the reef is followed down, however, it gradually 
flattens until, in the lower levels of the Ferreira outcrop mine, it is 
only 34 degrees, whilst in the Robinson Deep it is 36 degrees, and 
in the Jumpers Deep only 22 degrees. The Bezuidenville bore- 
hole, the deepest borehole as yet put down on the Rand, was sunk 
about 5,000 feet from the outcrop, and cut the main reef series at 
a depth of about 3,000 feet. This would indicate an average 
dip of about 30 degrees between the outcrop and the 
point where the borehole was sunk, and, taking this as the 
general average, and 5,000 feet as the limit of depth at which mining 
operations can be successfully carried on, it would appear that 
ground situated as far as from 8,000 to 9,000 feet from the outcrop 
can eventually be worked at a profit. At the Calumet and Hecla 
mine, in the Lake Superior district—at present one of the deepest 
mines in the world—the temperature at a depth of 4,580 feet never 
exceeds 79 degrees Fahrenheit, whilst the average temperature 
at the bottom of the shaft is not more than 72 degrees. So also in 
the Transvaal, calculations based upon the average increase in tem- 
perature in descending the deep-level shafts show that at a depth 
of 5,000 feet the conditions will not interfere with comfortable work- 
ing. In many cases, however, the reef has been upthrown several 
hundred feet by the intrusion of dykes ; and it seems probable that 
the flattening of the reef in depth continues, so that eventually it may 
become horizontal. The water difficulty is not one to be feared on 
the Rand, since in the opinion of expert engineers such water as is 
found in the mines comes only from the upper levels. It is, indeed, 
not a superabundance, but a scarcity, of water which is most 
dreaded by the companies. 


Future Developments 


It is not surprising that those whose business it is to be familiar 
with the foregoing facts are now, after having made a brilliant 
success of the outcrop mines and of the first row of deep levels, 
turning their attention to the undeveloped ground further to the 
South. It may be taken as assured that all the ground within a 
limit of 8,000 feet from the outcrop is valuable, and it is possible 
that the limit may eventually be extended as far as 10,000 feet. 
Already the second row of deep levels, the Village Deep, Jupiter, 
Simmer and Jack West, South Geldenhuis Deep, South Rose 
Deep, Simmer and Jack East, and Knights Central, are hastening 
towards the producing stage. These are all situated, roughly, 
within the 6,000 feet limit from the outcrop; that is to say, no 
further away than the Robinson Deep, which is already success- 
fully working and making profits at the rate of nearly £20,000 a 
month with less than half its full equipment of stamps. And now 
a new corporation, the Rand Mines Deep, has been formed to do 
for the ground up to the 8,000 or 9,000 feet limit what has already 
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been done by the Rand Mines, Limited, the Consolidated Gold Fields 
of South Africa and the Gold Fields Deep for the first and second 
row of deeplevels. Since the same financial ability and the same 
expert mining and metallurgical knowledge will be engaged in the 
task, he would be rash who, after the experience of the past two 
years, should venture to prophesy that less brilliant results will be 
achieved. It has sometimes been suggested that the gold-mining 
industry of the Transvaal will be extinct in twenty-five or thirty 
years, and that the country will then be valueless. In view of the 
developments indicated above, it is more probable that after the 
lapse of double this period the gold-mining industry of the 
Witwatersrand will be still flourishing, whilst it is also to be 
remembered that several other districts in the South African 
Republic are full of promise as mining fields. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


HAPPENINGS AT JOHANNESBURG 


Germiston, $.2.R., January 9, 1899. 


My DEAR K——,—I’m up to the eyes in what Morley Roberts 
called, in THE OUTLOOK, the “Serbonian bog of South African 
politics” again. You may not know, things have been moving pretty 
quickly again lately ; or rather, as “ moving” suggests progress, 
let me say that the tea-cup has been shaken again, and the waves 
threaten to overflow into the saucer. It is not a very new tale, but 
it will give you some idea of how things are run here. 

Some months ago certain petty Boer officials—veld cornets— 
tried to commandeer—z.e. conscribe British subjects for military 
service. The League went to the Acting British Agent and pro- 
tested, and he communicated at once with the powers that be at 
Pretoria, and the thing was stopped. The occasion was a little 
twopenny Kaffir war—but that’s another story, which I’ll tell at the 
end of this letter, if 1 have time. The anger of the veld cornets 
at this protection of the verdomt Uitlander was unbounded. The 
Johannesburg V.C. (save the mark !), one Lombuard, was par- 
ticularly wroth ; and one apparent result of his wrath has been 
that the town police, who are merely ignorant rustics for the most 
part—beggars on horseback, jacks-in-office—began a system of 
positive persecution of unoffending inhabitants of the town—I 
can’t say citizens, because we've no citizen rights. 

This was the sort of thing. Three young fellows—a doctor, an 
assayer from the mines, and an electrical engineer—were playing 
poker one evening in the doctor’s house—quite a mild, quiet game 
—in a room which opened on to the verandah, and which could 
be clearly seen from the road. In march a sergeant and three 
policemen, confiscate all the money, watches, tokens, and so forth 
on the table, and hale the gamblers (!) down to the Charge Office, 
and solemnly charge with gambling. They said they had watched 
for some time, described the game, and gave it a Dutch name 
which I can’t remember. That doesn’t matter, except as showing 
that the Dutch evidently have a game resembling poker. They 
were released on their own recognisances, and accompanied back 
to the house by the sergeant and another, who conversed affably 
on the road, and said that it would be a pity to let the case go to 
court and so forth ; blackmail, of course. However, the doctor 
assured them he was anxious the case should go to court, and that 
so were his friends, invited the sergeant into his house, asked him 
to drink, and gave him and his colleague a ginger-beer—split ! 

Next morning another policeman —an inspector, I think—came 
round and returned all the appropriated property, saying that, 
though the police had only done their duty, it was not thought 
necessary to proceed with so trivial a charge. The doctor, 1 
think, was still for going to court—false arrest, damages, and so 
forth—but the others were too lazy ; anyway the matter dropped. 

This is a case I know of personally, but there had been dozens 
of cases of policemen deliberately breaking into houses in the 
poorer quarters of the town, on frivolous pretences, or no pretence 
whatever, and these culminated in the Edgar case; which no 
doubt has been cabled home long ago. A policeman—a Dutchman 
rejoicing, I regret to say, in the very English surname of Jones— 
broke into a house and shot Edgar dead in his bedroom in the 
presence of his wife. Well, the charge against Jones was reduced, 


‘ to draw up a petition to the Queen, but it was felt that the matter 
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on his own authority, by Krause, the Public Prosecutor—a 
bumptious Afrikander—from murder to culpable homicide, and 
Jones was released on £200 bail. Then the League set to work 


was so urgent that we couldn’t wait for signatures, so we asked— 
through the papers—all the British subjects who were in favour of 
the petition to meet in Market Square, and go in a body to the 
British Vice-Consul’s office and hear the petition read and assent 
by a show of hands. This was done on Christmas Eve. But as 
soon as the intention of doing it was published, the State Attorney 
wired over from Pretoria to re-arrest Jones and increase the bail 
to £500. Now the £200 had been subscribed by Jones’s fellow. 
policemen. £500 was too much for them. So when the petition 
was actually presented, the creature was in gaol again. However, 
the petition covered much more ground than merely the Jones 
case, and so the wind wasn’t taken out of our sails a bit. 

There was one incident which was good to see. The wife of 
the President of the League had driven up in a dog-cart to hear 
the petition read, and as she was driving away—only at a walk, 
for there was a huge crowd, five or six thousand—she saw five 
policemen in a body (they had been instructed to keep away 
during the demonstration) being jeered and hustled by the crowd, 
Now the last thing the League wants is arow. Johannesburg was 
put quite sufficiently in the wrong by the Jameson business, and 
we can’t afford another blunder, so when the League Secretary 
had finished reading his petition, he asked the crowd to disperse 
quietly, and they said “ We will,” like one man. So when we saw 
this hustling—I was walking beside the dog-cart—I said, “ There’s 
going to be a row, if some one doesn’t persuade those fools to let 
the Zarps alone.” The lady in the dog-cart called me back as | 
was going to do my persuading, and said, “Can’t I speak to 
them?” She drove right in among them and said: “ Men, you 
promised those on the balcony you’d go quietly home ; these 
policemen are not molesting you ; they’re not Jones. Be English- 
men, and keep your promise.” Some lunatic caught sight of the 
Union Jack, which she was using as a sort of carriage rug, and 
said, “ Very well, mum, we'll go if you'll only wave the flag.” So 
she stood up and held out a corner to me and a corner to a 
lady with her, and we solemnly waved it; then we had some 
trouble in getting the crowd to desist from an attempt to take the 
pony out of the shafts ; and away they all went, except the Zarps, 
who touched their caps and said “ Dank you, ma’am,” before she 
drove off too. She’s an awfully plucky woman. 

Well, our petition was wired down to the Cafe TZimes, and the 
Acting High Commissioner told the Acting British Agent at 
Pretoria not to receive it, as it had been published in the Press 
before reaching him! I believe myself that if Greene and Milner 
had been here, it would have been all right. However, when the 
State Attorney heard the petition wasn’t going home, he promptly 
had Dodd and Clem Webb (Chairman of the Johannesburg Branch 
of the League) arrested—f500 bail, same as Jones. They had 
some difficulty in getting it, as the capitalists won’t look at us 
Leaguers, and we are all awfully hard up. The law of ’94, I think, 
is that no six people may meet to talk politics in the open air. 
Nice country, isn’t it? Of course we contend that we held no 
meeting—only gathered together to present our petition. 

I was talking yesterday to Bensusan, a Jew boy doctor who 
went to the front—ha! ha !—with General Joubert to pot the 
Kaffirs (as far as I can gather, they rarely got within range— 
anyway, ’Mpefu still flourishes exceedingly), and who hopes to be 
sent to India to study the bubonic plague. He told me the 
President (Kruger) is breaking up fast—nearly blind, and very 
forgetful. Buta power still. If he did peg out, the fat would be 
in the fire at once. He’s a wonderful old man. 

Ever yours, G. A. F. 





PLease Note.—THE OvTLOoK should be obtainable at all RatLwaY¥ 
BooKSTALLs and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LonDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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